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For “The Friend.” 
Evolution, or the theory of the natural development 
of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 
forms or types. 
(Continued from page 324.) 


“ How widely different from all this is the 
existing creation around us! Nature, through 
all her realms, clearly exhibits the Plans 
of far-reaching and all-comprehending Intel- 
ligence—design and adaptation, order, har- 
mony and beauty, are everywhere apparent. 
Whether we contemplate the mutual relations 
and dependencies of the earth and the atmos- 


time and space. If there is anything which 
places man above all other beings in Nature, 
it is precisely the circumstance that he pos- 
sesses those noble attributes without which, 
in their most exalted excellencs and perfec- 
tion, not one of these traits of relationship 89 
characteristic of the great type of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms can be understood or 
even perceived. How, then, could these re- 
lations have been devised without similar 
powers? If all these relations are almost be- 
yond the reach of the mental powers of man, 
and if man himself is part and parcel of the 
whole system, how could this system have 
been called into existence if there does not 
exist One Supreme Intelligenzo as the Author 
of all things ?’* 

8. If we accept the theory of Development, we 
must abandon the guidance of common sense, 
and renounce the decisions of natural reason, for 
this hypothesis requires us to believe that mechan- 
isms the most complicated and ingenious in their 
construction, and the most efficient and important 
in their use, that the humin mind ever contem- 


phere, of sea and land. or of the vegetable|plated, are the results of mere haphazard varia- 


kingdom and the animal, we discover each to 
be a system of admirable means to important 
ends, a system philosophic, complete, exquisite 
and beautiful in the highest degree. The 
more extended ani thorough our study of 
the characters, habits and wants of animals, 
whether beasts or birds, reptiles or fishes, in- 
sects or worms, the more profoundly are we 
impressed with the wisdom and goodness dis 

played in their several a'lotments—every one 
being fitted for its habitation, and every habi- 
tation suited to its given occupants. In all the 
myriad bundles of living machinery enfolded 
in animal forms, there is not an organ, not a 
feature of construction, wherein human wis- 
dom could suggest an improvement, or devise 
a change that would be for the benefit of the 
a in its particular sphere and line of 
ife. 


tions, or blind chance, or sheer accrdent. 

The denial of final causes is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Darwin’s Theory. He 
denies design in any of the organisms in the 
animal and in the vegetable kingiom, and 
teaches that even the most complicated and 
marvellous of them all have been formed with- 
out any object or end in view, but turned out 
what they are by the gradual accumulation 


Proof from the Friends and Advocates of Dar- 
winism. Alfred Russel Wallace, the co-dis- 
coverer, or perhaps we should say the co-in- 
ventor with Darwin of this theory, says, ‘ His 
work has for its main object to show that all 
the phenomena of living things—all their 
wonderful organs and complicated stractures, 
their infinite variety of fourm, size, and color, 
their intricate ani involved relations to each 
other— nay have been produced by th» action 
of a few general laws of the simplest kind, 
laws which are in most cases mere statements 
of admitted fasts.’* Professor Huxley tells us 
that, ‘when he first read Darwin’s “ Origin of 
Species,” that which strack him most forcibly 
was the conviction that teleology (ths doctrine 
of Desiga or Final Causes) had received its 
death-blow at Darwin’s hands.’+ The same 
authority makes the statement: ‘For the 
notion that every organism has been created 
as it is and launched straight at a purpose, 
Darwin substitutes the conception of some- 
thing, which may fairly be termed a method 
of trial and error. Dr. Louis Biichner’s view 
and understanding of this theory are thus 
clearly expressed: ‘Darwin's theory is the 
most thoroughly naturalistic that can de im- 
agined, and far more atheistic than that of 
Lamarck ; according to Darwin, the whole 


| development (of the natural world) is due to 


the gradual summation of innumerable minute 
and accidental operations.’ Curl Vogt, after 
passing some high commendations on ‘ The 


| Descent of Man,’ adds: ‘ It cannot be doubted 


of unintended and undirected variations of|that Darwin’s theory turns the Creator—and 


structure and instinct. This is Darwinism 
presented pure and simple and naked. As it 
may seem to some incredible that any intel- 
ligent man should seriously hold and teach 
such a doctrine, it becomes necessary to give 
proof that this is his theory. This we now 
offer. 


First, Proof from his own writings. This 


The further our researches go into the|idea pervades his works throughout. ‘Slight 


mechanism and physiology of plants and ani- individual differences,’ he says, ‘ saffice for the 
mals, louder and louder grow the calls for|work, and are probably the sole differences 
admiration, and the more and more absurd| which are effective in the production of new 
becomes the idea that such a rich and bound-|species.’} The same sentiment is repeated in 
less concourse of living wonders should be the |his later work on Min; ‘Slight fluctuating 


result of ‘fortuitous variations!’ 


differences in the individual suffice for the 


‘Nothing is more striking,’ says Agassiz, work of Natural Selection.’{ Again: ‘If it 
‘throughout the animal and vegetable king-|could be demonstrated that any complex or- 
doms, than the unity of plan in the structure|ganism existed which could not possibly have 


of the most diversified types. 


From pole to been formed by numerous, successive, slight 


pole, in every longitude, mammalia, birds,|modifications, my theory would absolutely 


reptiles, and fishes, exhibit one and the same| break down.’ || 


Accordingly, be attempts to 


plan of structure, involving abstract concep- show how accidental variations resultel in 
tions of the highest order, far transcending |the formation of the Kye.§ It is needless to 
the broadest generalizations of man,—for it is|multiply quotations, seeing his whole Book, 
only after the most laborious investigations |‘ The Origin of Species,’ is one continued argu- 
that man has arrived at an imperfect ander. | ment against Plan, or Design, or Final Cause. 


standing of this plan; and yet this logical con- 
nection, these beautiful harmonies, this infi- 
nite diversity in unity, are represented by 
Some as the resalt of forces exhibiting no. 
trace of intelligence, no power of thinking, 
no faculty of combination, no knowledge of 


asennad 





* See Essay on Classification, Sections IT., IV. 
+ Animals and Plants under Domestication, Vol. II. 
p. 192. 
t Descent of Man, Vol. IL., p. 370. 
| Origin of Species, p. 227. 
See Origin of Species, p. 146 (American Edition). 


his occasional intervention in the revolutions 
of the earth and in the production of spocies— 
without any hesitation out of doors, inasmuch 
as it does not leave the smallest room for the 
agency of such a Baing.’|| ‘ According to the 
teleological theory,’ says Hueckel, ‘ the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms are considered as 
the product of a creative agency. working 
with a definite design. * * * That is the 
view to which Darwin’s doctrine is directly 
opposed.’ Such are the testimonies of the 
friends and advocates of Darwinism, whom 
we cannot suspect of doing it injustice. 
Proof from the opposers of the theory. These 
without exception understand Darwin as deny- 
ing Plan or Design in creation. It is on this 
ground that the Duke of Argyll, in his ‘ Reign 
of Law,’ rejocts and opposes the theory. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz viewed and treated it in the 
same light, and his strong repugnance to it 
grew out of its atheistical tendency. And 
Professor Janet, of the Paris Faculté des Let- 
tres, says, ‘The perilous and slippery point 
in Darwin's theory is, when he wants to es- 
tablish that a blind and designless nature has 
been able to obtain, by the occurrence of cir- 
cumstances, the same results which man ob- 





* The Theory of Natural Selection, p. 265. 

+ Lay Sermons, p. 330. 

t Sechs Vorlesungen iiber die Darwinische Theorie, Vol. 
I, p. 125. 

|| Vorlesungen iiber den Menschen, &c., Vol. 11., p. 26. 
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tains by thoughtful and well-calculated indus-|to attend the Yearly Meeting held there, 


try.’* 
~<a Walter Mitchell, Vice-President 
of the Victoria Institute, makes this remark: 
‘There is one thing which the animate, as 
well as the inanimate world declares to man, 
one thing everywhere plainly recorded, if we 
will only read it, and that is the impress of 
Design, the Design of infinite wisdom. Any 
theory which comes in with an attempt to 
ignore design as manifested in God’s creation 
isa theory, I say, which attempts to dethrone 
God. This the theory of Darwin does en- 
deavor to do.’ The same able and lucid au- 
thority, speaking of Darwin’s theory in con- 
nection with another subject, says, ‘ His whole 
endeavor has been to push the Creator farther 
and farther back out of view. The most 
laborious part of Darwin’s attempt at reason- 
ing—for it is not true reasoning—the most 
laborious part of his logic and reasoning, is 
intended to eliminate, as perfectly as any of 
the atheistical authors have endeavored to do, 
the idea of design.’+ ‘The theory of Darwin,’ 
observes Dr. Dawson, Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Montreal, ‘removes from the study of 
nature the ideas of final cause and purpose ; 
and the evolutionist, instead of regarding the 
world as a work of consummate plan, skill, 
and adjustment, approaches nature as he 
would a chaos of fallen rocks, which may 
present forms of castles, and grotesque pro- 
files of men and animals, but they are all for- 
tuitous, and without significance.’ ’} 


(To be continued.) 
qinnanneliaiateaie 


For “ The Friend.” 
Joseph Oxley. 
(Continued from page 322.) 

4th mo. 26th, 1771, he thus writes to his 
wife: “There is a probability of my com. 
panion and | parting, as we seem to be led 
different ways ; he thinks to take the eastern 
shore of Maryland, my mind seems to draw 
toward New England, and to be at the Yearly| 
Meeting at Flushing, if it please Providence 
to enable me.” 

At Bethpage, on Long Island, “ we visited a 
poor woman Friend, whose name was Clement 
Hillis, who was taken ill when she was about} 
nineteen years of age, with rheumatism, soon} 
after which she was confined to her bed, even 
until the time [ saw her, which she then told 
me, in the presence of many other Friends,| 
was thirty-eight years. She is so emaciated | 
and reduced as to be an object of wonder to 
those that see her ; she is so decripit as scarce- 
ly to be able to move one joint, or any part 
about her, and has not seen her hands for very | 


many years. She has almost outlived all her) p 


pains, which are now centered in weakness ;| 
that she continues to live, is marvellous, and} 


through all her sore afflictions and trials| 


praises the Lord for his blessings to her soul, 
lies in great composure of mind, and wholly 
resigned to his pure will and pleasure. 
time we sat by her bedside was one of renewal 
of heavenly favor to her and many present, 
which was acknowledged in humble suppli- 
cation, with thanksgiving and praise to Him 
that makes hard things easy, and bitter things 
sweet to the afflicted soul.” 

He attended the Yearly Meeting at Flush- 
ing, and after visiting some other meetings 
on Long Island, landed at Newport in time 





* The Materialism of the Present Day, p. 174. 
+ Translations of the Victoria Institute. 
+ The Story of Earth and Man, p. 318. 
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ing. The Yearly Meeting on Nantucket fol- 
lowed soon after. of which he says, “Sixth- 
day opened their Yearly Meeting, first holding 
a Select Meeting at eight in the morning, 
which was small; at eleven a public meeting 
for worship, which was exceedingly large of 
our own Society, and a great many of the 
neighborhood. I think the meeting-house the 
largest of any I have seen in America or else- 
where; the meeting for the most part was 
silent. * * * I had divers meetings in 
Friends’ families, and visited the sick, in all 
which Truth favored, and the hearts of many 
were made thankful. * * * I visited an 
ancient wealthy widow woman, Mehetabel 
Pollard, in her 79th year, who informed me 
that her mother, Mary Gardner, was the first 
white woman born on that island, also that 
her grandmother, Sarah Gardner, who died 
in the 93d year of her age, left at the time 
of her death, children, grandchildren, great- 
grandchildren, and great-great-grandchildren, 
five hundred and fifty five.” i ’ - 
“ Third-day, 2d of 7th mo., between three 
and four o'clock in the morning, we took our 
solemn farewell of our dear landlord, his wife 
and family, whose kindness I hope to remem- 
ber with a grateful mind, and embarked on 
board the same vessel that brought us. Mary 
Callender, Amy Thurston, our dear friend | 
C. Russel and his wife, with several other} 
Friends, returned with us. After we had 
sailed, I queried with our friend M. Callender, 
how she fared, and if she apprehended herself 
clear of her service in the island; at which} 
she was much cast down and wept, and find- 
ing her not easy, brought sorrow over many 
of our minds on her account, the ship being 
under sail with a fair gentle breeze. The un- 
faithfulness of our friend made our going very 
irksome, and we would gladly relieve her, but 
did not know how. After a time, we per- 
ceived at a considerable distance a boat with 
two sets of oars, double manned, coming from | 
the shore, and as if she was making for our 
vessel, and gained upon us fast, and as they 
approached nearer, they gave signals of their 





After attending the Yearly Meeting at 


In a discussion on the Credibility of} which he speaks of as a large favored meet-|Shrewsbury, he remarks, “ went with many 


other Friends to Richard Lawrence’s, who 
was formerly a member of parliament, but he 
became convinced of the Truth, and took a 
the cross, so that he had not freedom to con. 
tinue bis seat in that house; he, as also hig 
wife, are steady valuable Friends, and he him. 
self waited on his guests at table, as one being 
redeemed from all worldly pomps and honors,” 
From Shrewsbury crossed over into Bucks 
county, Penna., and attended the meetings 
in the middle of the county, going directly 
to Bordentown, where he mentions visitin 
“ Joanna Sykes, who had buried her husband 
but a few days before, who was in the nine. 
tieth year of his age, and his widow almost 
eighty-eight; they had lived together in a 
married state sixty-seven years, and both of 
them acceptable ministers of the Gospel.” 

Near the close of the year 1771, John Pem- 
berton thus writes to Mary Oxley: “ Thy 
dear husband has stepped along wisely, and 
has gained the love of Friends, and, indeed, it 
is a great blessing and mercy to be so pre. 
served, and I expect he will leave us much 
united with him. Visiting the churches in 
our time is attended with much suffering; 
frequent baptisms into death, in sympathy 
with the suffering seed, is the allotment of the 
Gospel laborers ; but where faith and strength 
are vouchsafed to discharge duty, there is a 
satisfaction; and the sweet evidence which 
at times, through adorable condescension, is 
granted to the sincere in heart, who have 
nothing in view but the glory of God, and the 
good of souls, and that they may be found 
faithful, tends to support in seasons of secret 
mourning.” 

Joseph Oxley had now attended perhaps 
most of the meetings in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia, and in the early part of the winter 
was engaged in a family visit to Friends in 
Philadelphia, which he says, “occupied my 
time till the First month, 1772. * * * The 
6th of 2d mo. [ was at the youth’s meeting in 
Philadelphia, which was attended by some 
Friends from the country. At this meeting 


|was Nicholas Wala, who had his education 





wanting to come with us, which they did in|jamongst the Society, but was brought up to 
a little time, having with them a pair of bags|the law, and became great in his profession 


mistake left behind. 
opportunity for our dear friend to return, 
which she did, and Amy Thurston, who bore 


jof our said sorrowful friends, which were by|as a counsellor, and who had pleaded at court 
This gave a favorable | 


but a few days before. He sat under an awful 
weighty exercise of mind from the early sit- 
ting down of the meeting, and removed his 





her company from home, returned with her. | 
| This providential circumstance wrought great-|appeared to be agitated, and trembled very 


ly to the delivering our minds out of much 
trouble: let it be a caution to all concerned 
riends, that they discharge themselves faith- 
‘fully in the Lord’s service, and then the Lord 


seat into the ministering Friends ga‘lery; he 


much: after sitting about half an hour, he 
kneeled down and prayed; but his behavior 
and dress being so contrary to such an appear- 
ance, occasioned Friends to be much divided, 





will reward them with peace, but if otherwise, 
with trouble. So we parted in much love and 
tenderness, after giving some admonition and 
counsel toward promoting and encouraging 
faithfulness on future occasions.” 

After attending the meetings generally in 
New England, he returned to New York, and 
taking meetings as they came in course, he 
landed in Philadelphia in time to attend the 


and made some disorder in the meeting, but 
afterwards it settled and ended to the edifica- 
tion of many. The said Nicholas Waln de- 
clined his practice as a counsellor, which it 
was said brought him in from one thousaod 
\five hundred to two thousand pounds per an- 
jnum. I[ went, at his request, to visit him, in 
which visit I had much satisfaction; I found 
|him solid and weighty, and since that time 


Yearly Meeting which began 9th mo. 21st, of have heard well concerning him.” 





which he writes: “It may be said that the 
meetings both for worship and discipline were 
to the glory of God, the praise of his great 


“On the 12th went with Benjamin Sweet 
of Mount Holly Meeting; aod, on our way 
‘thither, about four miles from Burlington, we 


name, and to the comfort and edification of; went into the woods to see a person of whom 


his church and people. Great is his power 
and goodness, and worthy to be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance, even for ever and ever.” 





\Samuel Smith in his history of the Jersey's 
writes thus: Four miles from hence, a recluse 
person, who came a stranger, has lived alone 
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near twelve years, (now twenty) in a thick 
wood, through all the extremities of the sea- 
sons, under cover of a few leaves, supported 
by the side of an old log, and put together in 
the form of a small oven, not high or long 
enough to stand upright or lie extended. He 
talks Dutch, but unintelligibly, either through 
design, or from defectin his intellect; whence 
he came or what he is, nobody about him can 
find out. He has no contrivance to keep fire, 
nor uses any in very cold weather; he lies 
naked, and stops the hole he creeps in and out 
at, with leaves : he mostly keeps in his hut, but 
sometimes walks before it ; lies on the ground, 
and cannot be persuaded to work much, nor 
without violence, to forsake this habit, which 
he appears to delightin, and enjoys full health. 
When the woods and orchards afford him no 
nuts, apples, or other relief as food, he applies 
now and then for bread to the neighborhood, 
and with that is quite satisfied; he refuses 
money, but has been frequently clothed by 
charity : he seems to be upward of forty years 
of age (now sixty,) as to person rather under 
the middle size—vcalls himself Francis.” 

(To be continued.) 

For “ The Friend.” 
Perak and the Malays. 
(Continued from page 326.) 

“The bright silvery metal tin is worked in 
Perak to a great extent, and though obtained 
in a clumsy primitive way, the yield is very 
abundant, and would be far greater but for 
the evident depopulation of the country. The 
metal has been attractive enough to bring 
the busy Chinaman by the thousand, and go 
where you will through Perak, he is to be en- 
countered, patient and busy, digging, wash- 
ing, and melting the ore. 

1t seems odd in a land where gold is found 
in tolerable quantities, that tin should be 
looked upon as the principal metal. This 
however is easily explainable from the greater 
ease with which itis obtained. A chief here 
reckons his wealth in his bhars or slabs of 
tin; and when, as in a late act of piracy, a 
rajah was brought to book by one of Her 
Majesty’s cruisers, the offender was mulcted, 
not in so many hogsheads of palm-oil as on 
the west coast of Africa, nor in so many pe- 
culiarly-shaped dollars as in China, but ina 
certain number of slabs of tin. 

All over the country deserted tin mines are 
to be found. 
hood of the Batang Padang, and Bidor rivers, 


they are frequent, but at the same time there | 


are many mines being worked. In each case 
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flow over it by means of artificial channels. 
The ore is then, when dry, ready for smelt- 
ing, which is also performed in a very primi- 
tive manner. A furnace is built up of clay, 
with a hole beneath ; the ore is placed in the 
furnace between layers of charcoal; fire is 
applied, and forced into a powerful glow by 
means of very homely bamboo bellows, which 
keeps up sufficient blast to cause the golden- 
orange molten metal to trickle into the re- 
ceptacle below, from which it is ladled into 
moulds, to form slabs or ingots, weighing two 
catties (equal to 2% lb.). Sometimes, how- 
ever, the Chinese mould is adopted, in which 
a slab weighing fifty catties is cast.” 

“Tn few parts of the world are the wonders 
of the vegetable kingdom to be seen in greater 
perfection than in the Malay archipelago; 
and Perak possesses its full share of these 
glorious productions, for the moist hot cli- 
mate favors rapid growth, to an extreme de- 
grec. 

On quitting the river-ways, and plunging 
into the jungle, the traveller is at once in a 
world of wonders. In almost every instance 
he is confined to the forest track, for the jun- 
gle is literally impenetrable. Huge trees 
tower up a hundred and a hundred and fifty 
feet without a branch, and then weave and 
interweave in the most extraordinary man- 
ner. These are the pillars and supports of 
creepers and parasites innumerable, among 
which the most prominent are the various 
varieties of the rattan cane—the common cane 
of the shops, but which here winds and runs 
to the length of two and even three hundred 
feet. A soft greenish twilight gonerally pre- 
vails in these dense parts of the forest; but 
where there are openings that admit of the 
sun, flowers—principally orchids—add their 
beauty to the scene. 

Wherever a watercourse is found, there, 
with their lace-like fronds, tree ferns spring 
up to fifteen and twenty feet in height, droop- 
ing gracefully over the mossy rocks, and be- 
neath them may be seen an abundance of the 
‘lesser variety of ferns, chiefly of the Pteris 
family. Soon, again, appear the beautiful 
quaint-blossomed orchids, principally the Den- 
drobium and Vanda varieties, banging in rich 
clusters from the trunks and branches of the 
forest trees. The elk-horn hangs pendent in 
masses of many feet in length, and, deeper in 
the jungle, lycopodiums, and the many va- 


' 


In the south, in the neighbor-jrieties of moss which flourish in moist situa-|most side by side may be seen growing leaves 


tions, carpet the earth. 
| It is a carpet, however, that is untrodden ; 
\for unless a way be cut by means of the heavy 
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not be aware, is rather a redundant one, 
percha being only the native name for Suma- 
tra, whence the gutta was perhaps original- 
ly brought. The india-rubber tree, with its 
glossy green leaves, is one of the many trees 
of the wood ; but its juices are not commonly 
extracted, though used also occasionally as 
bird-lime. 

One very hard wood, called by the Malays 
kamooning, is obtained from a slow-growing 
flower-bearing tree. It is of fine grain, takes 
an admirable polish, and is used to ornament 
the hilts of krises, and to make into fancy or 
useful articles, such as boxes, cigar-holders, 
and watch.cases: the late rajah of a neighbor- 
ing state was a great adept at tarning this 
wood in his lathe. 

It is no uncommon thing in the depths of 
these jungles, as night sets in, to see glades 
lit up with what seems in the distance to be 
so many pale lamps burning with a mild 
radiance, but which prove on closer inspec- 
tion to be a very curious kind of phospho- 
rescent fungi, of considerable size, the light 
being probably produced by their decomposi- 
tion. At times too, during a journey, the 
native guide points out the ipoh, or upas 
tree, and announces that it is poisonous; bat 
the stories of its deadly nature are apocry- 
phal; and though the tree may possess poison- 
ous qualities, beyond tradition the Malays 
seem to know very little about it. 

Another famous tree flourishes here, name- 
ly, the banian ; but, growing as it doesin the 
dense jungle, where it has to struggle for its 
existence in a very small space, there are none 
of the wonderful wide-spreading specimens 
such as are said to shelter a regiment on 
an Indian plain. To revert however for a 
moment to the upas: it is perhaps too much 
to say that an approximation to its branches, 
or sleeping beneath its shade, may not be 
highly injurious, especially when it is an es- 
tablished fact that the poison alder of Virginia 
acts upon the skin, if ever so lightly touched, 
with the greatest virulence, producing all the 
symptoms of poisoning to a marked degree. 
The upas, however, does not seem to have 
been tested, and possesses perhaps a far worse 
name than it deserves.” 

“One of the especial features of the jungle 
is the beauty of tint and mottling of the 
foliage, and this relieves greatly what would 
otherwise seem sombre and monotonous. Al- 


of a bright yellow and others of richly-tinted 
reds, while close by are displayed infinite 
variegations, in different shades, of purple 


examination shows that the tin gravel has|knife or parang of the Malay, progress even|mixed with splashes of white, as if ali color 
been brought down by floods from the moun-|of the slowest nature is impossible, and the |had been withdrawn from the leaves. Un- 
tains some miles to the east and north; but/beauties of the ground orchids which spring |doubtedly the beauty of nature’s gardening 
the idea of going to the mineral fountain-|up in the clearer spots are doomed to flourish jin these eastern forests has had something to 
heads never seems to have occurred to the!and fade unseen.” do with the taste that has of late set in for 
Chinese, though sometimes, like the Malays,| “Teak, though found at Penangand Singa-|foliaceous plants. The foliage, too, of the 
they object to any such proceeding on ac-|pore, and abounding in the jungles of Siam, |hill-sides in Perak is wondrously beautifal, 
count of the mountain jungle being infested |oddly enough does not grow in Perak. There |displaying every tint of leafage, from pale 
with evil spirits. to whom they might give/are plenty of fine woods, though, to make up|yellow, through infinite shades, to the darkest 
offence. Yet at the same time it is found that; for the deficiency. Neither has the camphor | green, with here and there clusters of bright 
the nearer the mountain, the better is the|tree been found, though believed to exist at|blossoms peering out, amongst which may 
yield of the ore, which is found in small black |Salangore, but the gutta tree is tolerably|frequently be seen what is known as the 
granules, similar to those seen in a quartz plentiful, and its curious gum is extracted by | Pride of the Forest, a blossom of a deep red 
specimen of tin ore from Cornwall.” jcutting down the whole tree, tapping it on|and yellow. There is also the blossom of the 

“The method of procuring the ore or ‘biji'the under side, and allowing the gutta to|kamooning tree, which strongly resembles 
timah’—tin seeds—is very simple. The Ma-|exude into vessels placed for its reception. |that of the orange, and emits as sweet a scent. 
lays dig a few feet down in a favorable spot This gum is frequently used by the young Ma-|Though no scented flower, there is a modest 
at the base of the hills, take up the clay, lays to catch birds, forming a most glutinous|plant found occasionally that is a pretty and 
which contains the tin in small nodules, and bird-lime. The name by which it is known in |familiar object to every European, and takes 
carefully wash it in running water, made to England—gutta-percha—many people may'attention when its tree-like relatives weary 
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the eye. This is our adiantum, the pretty 
little maiden-hair fern, and it is principally 
found growing in the laterite clay iron-stone 
soil.. The first discoverer of this little favorite 
is said to have been Archdeacon Hose, and 
the habitat was Malacca. 

Though Perak can hardly be called a land 
of flowers, still there are many of very great 
beauty, and this want of gorgeous petals is 
made up for by the colors of the leaves. The 
orchids however are very beautiful, both the 
Jarge parasitical and the ground varieties. 
The scorpion orchid—a wonderfully-accurate 
copy of the poisonous creature from which it 
takes its name—abounds, as does a magnifi- 
cent creeper which would be a great acquisi- 
tion to a European garden, from its rich 
maroon blossoms. Climbing plants are very 
common in the jungle, ranning ‘up the trees 
in a straight line similar to the strands of our 
close small-leaved ivy, and often to a height 
of thirty or forty feet. But perhaps of all the 
climbers the most striking are the nepenthes, 
or monkey-cups, which are seen in every 
opening. Those grown in our hothouses 
poorly set forth the beauty of the varieties of 
this singular plant. Here they may be seen 
growing in clusters of fifty of sixty together, 
close to the ground, and with pitchers of ten 
or twelve inches in length. Others, again, 
are seen ascending the forest trees, sun-seek- 
ing from a shady spot. They are generally 
green, but variegated with purple and red, 
speckled, splashed, and striped, and many of 
them fringed in a most beautiful manner. 
They all contain water, many over half a pint 
in quantity; but it generally seems to be of 
a viscid nature, and not tempting as a bever- 
age.” 


(To be concluded.) . 
> > —_ 


A wound so deep, and but slightly healed, 
can never be forgotten when touched. But, 
I believe, that bitterness and anguish of soul 
is not offensive, when not accompanied with 
repining at the will and pleasure of my gra- 
cious and compassionate Lord; who when 
passing through the straits and difficulties of 
humanity, wept in love divine at the tomb of 
Lazarus. His compassions fail not ; neither is 
the greatness of his faithfulness to a poor frail 
mortal, one particle diminished, who, in the 
depth of affliction and anguish, still endeavors 
to breathe in humble resignation and sin- 
cerity, the language of “Thy will be done.” 
—D. Wheeler. 


ccnp pita 

The Philadelphia Peace Society has sent a 
number of articles to the Paris Exhibition, 
including a plow, the shares of which are 
made of swords and the beam of a scabbard. 
The shares (five in number) are made from 
two swords, one of which was used in the 
Mexican war and the other in the Rebellion. 
Both swords were presented to the Universal 
Peace Union at its last decade meeting in Car- 
penters’ Hall, in Philadelphia, and the scab- 
bard, which contained one of them, is made 
to do service as a beam. Another sword 
which was presented to the Union at the 
same time has been transformed into pruning. 
hooks. 


sheila 

What bustle is there made, by sea and land, 
for scraps of this earth, and Heaven alone is 
so cheap in our eyes, as if it were worth no 
diligence, scarce even a serious thought !— 
Surely, either Heaven is but a fancy, or the 
world is mad.— Leighton. 
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Selected. 
CHRIST’S SYMPATHY. 


If Jesus came on earth again, 

And walked and talked in field and street, 
Who would not lay his human pain 

Low at those heavenly feet ? 


And leave the loom and leave the lute, 
And leave the volume on the shelf, 

To follow Him, unquestioning, mute, 
If ’twere the Lord himself? 


How many a brow with care o’erworn, 
How many a heart with grief o’erladen, 
How many a man with woe forlorn, 
How many a mourning maiden, 


Would leave the baffling earthly prize, 
Which fails the earthly weak endeavor, 
To gaze into those holy eyes, 
And drink content forever! 


His sheep along the cool, the shade, 
By the still water-course he leads ; 

His arms upon His breast are laid; 
His hungry ones He feeds. 


And I where’er He went would go, 

Nor question where the path might lead, 
Enough to know—that here below, 

I walked with God, indeed! 


If it be thus, O Lord, of mine, 
In absence of thy love forgot ; 

And must I when I walk repine, 
Because I see thee not? 


If this be thus, if this be thus, 

Since our poor prayers yet reach thee, Lord, 
Since we are weak, once more to us 

Reveal the living Word! 


Oh nearer to me, in the dark 

Of life’s low hours, one moment stand, 
And give me keener eyes to mark 

The moving of Thy hand. 


Selected. 
PEACEABLE FRUIT. 


“ Nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 


fruit of righteousness.”—Heb. xii. 2. 


What shall Thine “ afterward” be, O Lord, 
For this dark and suffering night ? 
Father, what shall Thine “afterward” be? 
Hast Thou a morning of joy for me, 
And a new and joyous light? 


What shall Thine “afterward” be, O Lord, 
For the moan I cannot stay ? 

Shall it issue in some new song of praise, 

Sweeter than sorrowless heart could raise, 
When the night hath passed away ? 


What shall Thine “afterward” be, O Lord, 
For this helplessness of pain? 

A clearer view of my home above, 

Of my Father’s strength and my Father’s love? 
Shall this be my lasting gain ? 


What shall Thine “afterward” be, O Lord? 
How long must thy child endure? 

Thou knowest! ’Tis well that I know it not! 

Thine “ afterward” cometh I cannot tell what, 
But I know that Thy word is sure. 


What shall Thine “ afterward” be, O Lord ? 
I wonder and wait to see, 
While to Thy chastening Hand I bow, 
What “ peaceable fruit” may be ripening now, 
Ripening fast for me! 
F. R. Havergal. 


Ee 


Home Cheerfulness.— Many a child goes 
astray, not because there is a want of prayer 
or virtue at home, but simply because home 
lacks sunshine. A child needs smiles as much 
as flowers need sunbeams. Children see little 
beyond the present moment. If a thing dis- 
pleases, they are prone to avoid it. If home 
is a place where faces are sour and words 
harsh, they will spend as many hours as pos- 
sible elsewhere. Let every father and mo. 
ther, then, try to be happy. Let them look 


rn, 


happy. Let them talk to their little ones in 
such a way as to make them happy.—Late 
Paper. 

Divine Blessing. 
“To bless you, in turning away every one of you from 

his iniquities.”—Acts iii. 26. 

Had the world been left to choose its own 
blessing, we may question whether this would 
have been the one desired. To bless you, by 
removing the diseases which weigh down the 
corruptible body; to bless you, by diminish- 
ing the labor which the necessitics of life re. 
quire ; to bless you, by making less self-denial 
requisite, and more indulgence allowable; 
these, perhaps, would be natural thoughts or 
wishes. But the thoughts of God “are not 
as our thoughts ;” and He “having raised up 
His Son Jesus, sent Him to bless us, in turn- 
ing away every one of us from his iniquities.” 
In His sight, then, this was the blessing which 
men really needed ; and this was the work to 
effect which the Saviour came. Not to intro- 
duce a new and different law, as if God could 
be served with half a heart, with such a share 
of obedience as men might choose to pay ; and 
to atone for transgression unrepented or un- 
forsaken; but to restore men to love, and ser. 
vice, and favor of their Creator, by turning 
them away from those iniquities which sepa- 
rate them from Him. May it be our daily 
concern and aim to secure that blessing for 
ourselves ?—Archbishop Sumner. 


Confucius. 

In a recent number of the Christian Advo- 
cate, there isan article on Confucius, by ree 
Wiley, from which the following is condensed. 

“In Peking, Shanghai, Foochow, and Can- 
ton, 1 visited the temples of Confucius. In 
every instance I found them the most magni- 
ficent, extensive, and costly buildings of the 
city, except only the imperial and govern- 
mental buildings. They are quite similar in 
structure in all parts of the empire. A large 
area is surrounded by a high wall, entered by 
massive gates, then an open area flanked on 
both sides with low buildings, and ended by a 
series of buildings crossing the area. Through 
this you pass by another pair of massive gates, 
and are in another area, or court, flanked 
again on each side by a long, covered colon- 
nade, in which are tablets inscribed to the most 

jillustrious of the philosopher's disciples. The 
center of the area is variously occupied. At 
the rear of the area, or court, is the main 
temple, large and magnificent, according to 
the place and means of the people. The large 
centre room of the main building is the place 
of ceremonies. On each side are gilded tablets 
of the twelve apostles, or first disciples. In 
the rear is an alcove for the tablet of Con- 
fucius. The tablet, say six feet high and three 
broad, of fine lacquered work with gilt letters, 
stands erect in a stone pedestal of marble or 
granite. On it is inscribed, ‘The most Holy 
{Master Kong Che’s spirit’s place.’ On the 
right is a large framed motto, ‘ Of all the peo- 
|ple born, not yet his like.’ In the centre an- 
other inscribed, ‘For ten thousand ages his 
scholarship will be manifest ;’ and on the left 
another, ‘ Like heaven and earth he endures.’ 

“To this temple and into this granite or 
marble columned room, come the officers and 

\literati of the land to pay their most devout 
ireverence, if not real worship, to this tablet. 
|For more than two thousand years this rever- 
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ence has heen thus paid to this man. ‘ Never,’ 
says M. Hue, ‘ bas it been given to any mortal 
to exercise, during so many centuries, so ex- 
tensive an empire over his fellow-creatures, or 
to receive homage so much like true worship, 
although every one knows perfectly well that 
Confucius was simply a mortal man, who 
lived in the principality of Lausin six cen- 
turies before the Christian era.’ Even at this 
day it is scarcely possible to conceive, with- 
out witnessing its manifestations,-the great 
enthusiasm which still pervades ail classes of 
Chinese life for this venerable name. Tem- 
ples, the most magnificent of the country, are 
erected in all the cities and most of the large 
towns, consecrated to his memory, and dedi- 
cated to what we can scarcely refrain from 
calling his worship; his images and tablets 
are found in nearly all public buildings, in all 
the halls of literary examinations, in all the 
schools, and in all the private residences of 
most of the literati of the empire. His writ- 
ings, produced more than twenty centuries 
ago, constitute not simply the elements of 
Chinese literature, but the substance and mea- 
surement of Chinese education and literary 
excellence. His books constitute the text. 
books in all the schools, and the basis of the 
literary examinations; and even to this day, 
a knowledge of these books is the foundation 
of all literary and official excellence in the 
empire. His authority is the last appeal on 
all questions of morality and political econo- 
my; a quotation from him often fastens an 
imperial edict itself; and perhaps it may be 
said with safety, that throughout the whole 
empire of China, a quotation from the writ- 
ings of Confucius constitutes an ipse dixit be- 
fore which men of all classes stand in mute 
submission. . 

“This long-continued and wide-spread de- 
votion to a mere man stands out alone in the 
history of the world, and is somewhat difficult 
to explain. I may remark here that there 
have been many revolutions in China since 
the days of Confucius, changes of dynasties, 
conquests by Mongols and Manchoos, and yet 
in every instance Confucius has conquered the 
conquerors. His morality is also the control- 
ling moral influence of Japan to this day. 

“The secret of this veneration is found in 
the perfect adaptation of the lessons of Con. 
fucius to the character and wants of the 
Chinese mind. The Chinese care nothing for 
abstract or metaphysical ideas, take no in- 
terest in long philosophical speculations; the- 
osophy, cosmogony, the origin and destiny of 
man, are questions about which they feel but 
little concern. Huc has well said: ‘ They ask 
of time only what may suffice for life ; of sci- 
ence and letters, what is required to fill official 
employment ; of the greatest principles, only 
their practical consequences ; and of morality, 
nothing but the political and utilitarian part.’ 
This is just what Confucius has given them. 
He has drawn for them, from the ancient re- 
cords of the empire, and from the suggestions 
of his own genius, an admirable system of 
politico. moral philosophy, so eminently prac- 
tical, so conservative and utilitarian, that it 
only deserves the name of a philosophy from 
the nature of the subjects, and not from the 
manner in which be has treated them. Con- 
fucius was not a speculator, but a atilitarian. 
His genius was not subtle, but practical, and 
he had the wisdom to detect the character 
and the wants of his countrymen, and in 
the minute practical details of his admirable 
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moral and political system, he exactly met 
their wants. 

“ His reign, however, is enduring too long. 
China can advance no further until she breaks 
away from and passes on beyond Confucius. 
He has been a beneficent conservative power 
during the past centuries, but he is utterly 
unable to carry his people beyond the semi- 
civilized state in which they have been living 
for twenty centuries. Something infinitely 
broader than Confucianism is needed to lift 
this great nation into the higher plane of 
civilization and enlightenment. That some- 
thing is the divine philosophy and religion of 
Jesus the Christ. Confucius bas been a light 
to China through the dark centuries; the 
time has come when he must decrease, and 
‘the sun of righteousness must arise, with 
healing in his wings.’ The mighty work to 
be done in China is to bury the dead Confa- 
cius and to raise up the living Christ.” 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Effeets of the Prohibition Law in Maine. 
The following statements in reference to 
this subject, recently made by Neal Dow, are 
well worthy of the consideration of those in- 
terested in efforts to banish the evils of intem- 
perance from our midst. 
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So that the people absolutely consume in 
strong drink nearly the entire property of the 
nation in every period of twenty years. But 
Maine does not consume one-twentieth part 
of its proportion! And it is the fixed purpose 
of our people to provide such penalties and 
processes of law as shall speedily and effectu- 
ally extirpate every vestige of the liquor 
traffic from our territory. 

I am confident that Maine will take no 
backward step in its great endeavor to redeem 
her people from the tremendous evils coming 
inevitably from that horrid tradein the health, 
happiness, and lives of mankind.” 


Letter of Lydia A. Barelay. 
12th month, 1839. 

My dear friend,—My mind seemed brought 
into an exercise and earnest desire yesterday, 
in our little retirement after breakfust, that [ 
might be faithful in that little portion of service 
allotted me whilst hereaway, whether it be 
to “warn the unruly, to comfort the feeble- 
minded, or to support the weak ;” and under 
|this feeling of resignedness, thou, my dear 
ifriend, wast brought before me in near love 
and unity, and a desire seemed raised in me 
that thou mightest be encouraged to increas- 
jing faithfulness in doing what thy hands find 


“The law was passed in 1851, by a vote of| to do for our good Lord, for the advancement 


86 to 40 in the House, and 18 to 10 in the 
Senate. Since that time there have been 


many acts additional, all in the direction of| 


greater stringency, and in 1877 one was passed 
of greater stringency than any other, without 


a dissenting vote in either House, and to the| 


general acceptance of our people. 


Now, if it be admitted that the people of, 


Maine have the ordinary share of common 


sense, this would be impossible if the opera-| 


tion of the law had not been most beneficent 
in the judgment of the people. If there had 
been any respectable doubt on that point it 
would have found expression in the Legisla- 
ture on the passage of the act of 1877. 

Both our political parties have put them- 
selves squarely upon the prohibition platform, 
and no fact can more clearly mark the popu- 


lar opinion here of the value of the Maine law} 


to the interests of our State and people. 

It is quite safe to say that, before the Maine 
law, no people in the country consumed more 
intoxicating liquors, in proportion to their 
numbers, than ours. That proportion would 
be now about thirteen millions of dollars an- 
nually, and [ have never heard the bitterest 
enemy of temperance and prohibition pretend 
that the quantity is now more than half a 
million, and that figure makes a liberal allow- 
ance for all thejiquors smuggled into the State 
in violation of law. The balance of that large 
sum we have in our business and in our 
pockets, and the effects of this great change 
are seen everywhere in the wonderfully im- 


proved condition of the State and the people} 


in all their interests. No one denies that this 
is so. 

The drink-bill of the United States, accord- 
ing to official statistics, is $700,000,000 annu- 
ally. That of the United Kingdom, with a 


population smaller than ours by six millions, 


is £153,000,000, equal to $765,000,000. Now, | 


$700,000,000 annually, with annual compound 


|of his precious cause and kingdom in thy own 
heart and in the hearts of others. Oh, my dear 
friend, it is time for thee and me, and some 
others, to come forward nobly and simply, and 
\show ourselves on the Lord’s side, that He 
may make us valiant for the Truth, and en- 
able us to come up to his “help against the 
mighty.” We can say that his goodness and 
|mercy have followed us all our lives, and what 
shall we not render unto Him of devotedness 
|to his cause and praise to his name! OQ, let 
|us notin anywise look outward at what others 
}may think, say, or do; “be not afraid of their 
faces,” and “fear not with their fear,” bat let 
us “sanctify the Lord of hosts Himself, and 
let Him be our fear and dread,” and then “ He 
will be for a sanctuary” for us, ‘a hiding- 
place and a shield.” It is for us above all 
things else to mind the Master's secret whisper- 
jings and smallest pointings, and then He will 
| undertake for us, make a way for us, guide us 
jaright, and strengthen us to take right steps 
lin his fear and in obedience to Him. And 
|how encouraging is the declaration, that even 
|a mere cup of cold water handed in his name 
or power, by which the little good thing in 
lany way may be revived or strengthened, 
shall not lose its reward. And no matter our 
weakness and foolishness, if we do but cleave 
ithe closer to Him in whom is everlasting 
strength and wisdom ; it is all the better that 
we have nothing of our own to lean on, that 
no flesh may glory in his sight, that all may 
be of Him, and for Him, and to Him forever. 
| * * * * 

I have belicved that there are men and wo- 
men in our Monthly Meeting, who should by 
this time of day be strong fur the Lord and 
ivaliant for his precious cause in their differ- 
ent callings and degrees, if they were more 
nobly and simply faithful to what they have 
felt and do feel in the secret of their hearts. 
And oh! what hinders it from being thus with 


| 








interest at six per cent. for twenty years, will|them, even honoring the Lord with all their 
amount to more than twenty-five thousand|substance, temporally and spiritually, and 
millions of dollars, while the entire valuation | honored of Him, growing in bis divine and life- 
of the nation, real and personal estate—every-| giving favor, and in fruitfulness and useful- 
thing—is less than thirty thousand millions,!ness in his family. Surely He has not been 
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wanting on his part, time after time, to infla- 
ence, to touch and draw, and lay his tender 
hand upon them in one way or another; and 
oh! may such take heed of robbing Him of 
his glory, the Church of faithful servants, and to illustrate this subject by an outline of the 
themselves of heavenly peace. There is ajdisputes into which John Richardson was 
false fear and diffidence hinders some, but this|drawn with George Keith, during the course 
must be crucified in us as much as any other/of a religious visit paid by the former to 
natural obstruction,—and oh, if we keep close} America. 
to the blessed Spirit which touches and draws,| George Keith was a man of considerable 
and wait in the stillness thereon, it will arise|learning and intellectual ability, and in his 
and make manifest all feelings, the root of all,| younger years had both labored, and endured 
and give a perfect evidence and clear testi-|persecution in support of the principles pro- 
mony of itself, so that we need not doubt; |fessed by the Society of Friends. He wasa 
and if we yield thereunto in the faith, willing-|fellow countryman and associate of Robert 
ness, and resignation which is of its own be-| Barclay. Having removed to Pennsylvania, he 
getting, so it will work, or strengthen to the/gradually became estranged from his former 
obedience, and seal peace to the obedient. friends ; and though efforts were made to heal 
Then let us, my dear friends—for | would|the breach, they were unsuccessful; and he 
affectionately include thy dear wife too, for|}became an open opposer of the Society, in 
you are one in my feelings—let us increasing-| whose cause he would, at one time, have laid 
ly yield ourselves up to the tender touches of|down his life. if it had been needful. 
God’s hand of power, which we do often feel] While in New England, John Richardson 
to be good upon us, melting our hearts and|visited Lynn. As he was writing in his room, 
contriting our spirits, and raising the fervent |the evening before their Monthly Meeting, he 
desire to be his only, his wholly ; then shall| was desired to come down, “for George Keith 
we more and more know the heavenly in-|was come to the door, anda great number of 
crease of light, life, strength, obedience, peace, | people and a priest with him, and was railing 
and praise to Him who has indeed done great |against Friendsexceedingly, I said, ‘Inasmach 
things for us. Holy and reverend is his name! |as [I understand this Lynn Meetingis, although 
L. A. Barctay. |large, mostly a newly convinced people, I ad- 
vise you to be swift to hear, but slow to speak, 


A Wonderful Florida Spring.—Silver Springs, |f", George Keith bath a life in argument; 
Florida, is one of the greatest curiosities in and let us as a people seek unto, and ery 
the South. It bursts forth in the midst of mightily to the Lord, to look down upon us, 
the most fertile country in the State. It and help us for his Name's sake, for — so 
bubbles up in a basin nearly one hundred feet |S°°% whos that ee a — ai 
deep and about an acre in extent, and send- Pri 4 SS ae nro Keith he cere oe 
ing from it a deep stream sixty to one han-|* "tenes said, George Keith had given notice 
dred feet wide, and extending six to eight wns weeks beforehand, that he intended to be 
miles to the Oclawaha River. In the spring |®* this Monthly Meeting, and the people were 
itself sixty boats may lie at anchor—quite a in great expectation to hear the Quakers run 
fleet. The spring thus forms a natural inland a ni wees Keith had boasted much of 
port, to which three steamers run regularly what he woald prove against Friends. So 
from the St. John’s, making close connection |#fter some pause, retirement and fervent seek- 
with the ocean steamers at Palatka. The|!%g to the Lord for direction and counsel in 
clearness of the water is traly wonderful. It this important affair, I went to the rails, and 
seems even more transparent than air. You|!eaned my arms on them near George Keith’s 
see the bottom eighty feet below the bottom ae 8 head, — he sat wer his back, and a 
of your boat, the exact form of the smallest a e were with aa but ee ee ee 
pebble, the outline and color of the leaf that M moneda come stood with mein the yard. 
has sunk, and all the prismatic colors of the|/ y ee prayers were to the Lord, that if 
rainbow are reflected. Large fish swim in it,|b® gave me any thing to speak to George, it 
every scale visible and every movement dis- on §° ae in that power aad wisdom 
tinctly seen. If you go over the spring ina w ich was able to wound that wicked spirit in 
boat you will see the fissures in the rock from which he appeared, and boasted over Friends 
which the river rushes upward like an in- after the following manner, crying, ‘Is here 
verted cataract.— Tallahassee ( Fla.) Floridian, |® 40 that is a scholar? Is here a man that 

understands the languages amongst you? If 
so, I will dispute with him.’ I told him, ‘It 
was probable that the English tongue was 
most generally understood and used amongst 
that people, and therefore I thought it was 
the best to keep to it.’ He went on and said, 
‘that he was come in the Queen’s name to 
gather the Quakers from Quakerism, to the 
Mother Church, the good old Church of Eng- 
land, and that he intended to exhibit in our 
meeting on the morrow these charges follow- 
ing against us, which,’ he said, ‘he could prove 
we were guilty of, out of our Friends’ books,’ 
viz: Errors, heresies, damnable doctrines and 
blasphemies: ‘ Look,’ said he, ‘to answer for 
yourselves, for if you do not, the auditory will 


For “‘The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No. 4. 
RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 


In the present article, itis proposed further 


Travelling up and down of late, I have had 
renewed evidences that to be faithful to the 
Lord and contented with his will concerning 
me, is a most necessary and useful lesson for 
me to be learning ; looking less at the effects 
of my labors, than at the pure motive and 
reality of the concern as it arises from heaven- 


ly love. In the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength; and as the mind, by humble resig- 
nation is united to Him, and we utter words 
from an inward knowledge that they arise 
from the heavenly Spring, though our way 
may be difficult and require close attention to 
keep in it; and though the manner in which 
we may be led may tend to our own abase- 
ment, yet if we continue in patience and meek- 
ness, heavenly peace is the reward of our 
labors.—J. Woolman. 


true.’ 
“IT was roused up in my spirit in a holy 
zeal against his wicked insults and great 


conclude, that what I exhibit against you is, 


threatenings, and said to him, ‘ That it wag 
the fruit of malice and envy, and that he wag 
to us but as an heathen man and a publican; 
(but more of this anon.) Then he began to 
cast what slurs and odiums he could upon 
Friends, with such bitter invectives as his 
malice could invent. I stood with an atten. 
tive ear and a watchful mind; for as I stood 
leaning upon the rails, with no small concerg 
upon my mind, I felt the Lord’s power arise, 
and by it my strength was renewed in the 
inner man, and faith, wisdom and cou 

with it, so that the fear of man, with all hig 
parts and learning, was taken from me; and 
in this state George Keith appeared to me but 
as a little child, or as nothing: renowned be 
the most excellent name of the Lord, now and 
for ever. But this great champion (Goliah 
like, at least in his mind), I supposed feared 
not any there ; he overlooked us all, and in the 
pride of his heart disdained us; but the Lord 
of heaven and earth looked down upoh us in 
a very acceptable time, and helped us for his 
Name’s sake, and covered our heads in the day 
of battle: glorified be his great name for ever. 

“T have sometimes thought to omit some 
part of this account concerning George Keith, 
but I remember it opened very clearly in my 
mind then, and [ said to him, ‘That the hand 
of the Lord was against him, and that He 
would pour forth contempt upon him, for his 
disobedience and wickedness.’ 

“ Bat to return to his reflections; he said, 
‘The Quakers pretended to be against all per- 
secution, but they were not clear, for the 
Quakers in Pennsylvania and the Jerseys had 
persecuted him, and would have hanged him, 
but that there was some alteration in the 
government.’ 

“Then came out one of my arrows which 
cut and wounded him deep: I said, ‘ George 
that is not true. Upon that the priest drew 
near and appeared very brisk, and said, ‘I 
had as good as charged Mr. Keith (as he called 
him,) with a lie.’ I replied, ‘Give me time, 
and I will prove that which George said, was 
not true, and then thou and he may take your 
advantage to rescue him from that epithet of 
a liar if you can.’ The priest said, ‘I knew 
not Mr. Keith.’ I replied, ‘If he knew him 
as well as I did, he would be ashamed to be 
there as an abettor of him.’ The priest got 
away, and troubled me no more in all the en- 
gagements that George and I had afterwards 

although the said priest was with him.) 

hen I demanded of George, ‘ what way our 
Friends proceeded against him, and what 
measures they took, as he would insinuate, to 
bring him to the gallows?’ But I perceived 
fear began to surprise the hypocrite, and he 
thinking by my boldness I was an inhabitant 
of those parts, and knew his abase to Friends 
in these provinces, and their peaceable be- 
‘havior towards him, was willing to let the 
|matter drop, and demanded my name, which 
was told him. I then asked, ‘ How he could 
have a face to urge such a notorious untrath 
in the view of that people who were much 
strangers to, and ignorant of the troubles and 
differences, chiefly created by him, among 
Friends in those parts ?” 

“ This meeting (as before mentioned) being 
generally newly convinced of the Trath, there- 
‘fore I urged to have him to come to the par- 
ticulars of Friends proceedings against him, 
that even for very shame, among those stran- 
gers he would set forth as far as he could in 
truth, the steps Friends had taken in perse- 
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euting him, as he pretended; but be wouldjus as “an heathen man or a publican,’ and 
not meddle in the least with it. Then I show-|that what he exhibited against us, being but 
‘ed him, and the people, the falsity of hischarge,|the fruits of wrath and envy, as such we 
and the wickedness of his spirit, and the peace-| slighted and trod it under our feet as dirt, and 
ableness of Friends’ behavior towards bim, and| rather desired his absence than his company : 
what great affronts and provocations they had|so away he went, only telling us, he would be 
pat up with at his hand, as I had it from those} with usin the morning. We understood by it, 
who were eye and ear witnesses of it: for, as}that he intended to be with us at the Friend’s 
Ishowed George Keith, I had searched into} house, the meeting-house being about a quar- 
the bottom of these matters, and heard that) ter of a mile from our lodgings.” 

when he stood before governors and assembly 
men in their courts of judicature, when they} The European Sparrow.—But a few years 
were met about the affairs of the three Pro-|ago, the European sparrows were hailed as 
vinces, he has tore open his buttons and told} the greatest boon to fruit growers, and were 
them, ‘his back tickled for a whipping, and; eagerly purchased from importers at $4 a 
could they not cut him into collops, and fry,| pair. Within the past two or three years the 
and eat them with salt; and that he scorned] bird has been positively decried, as it was be- 
they should wipe his shoes:’ all which, with|fore extravagantly praised. The sparrow 
much more, I told bim ‘I could prove against| controversy has been especially active in Bos- 
him.’ And when he saw he could not provoke} ton and vicinity, and the literature, pro and 
Friends to give him some condign punishment,| con, is already voluminous. A decision ad- 
‘which I thought,’ as I said to him, ‘none but} verse to the sparrow, given by the “ Nuttall 
Friends would have spared, especially, when} Club,” an association of young ornithologists 
his back tickled so much for a whipping ;’ but}at Cambridge, Mass., has induced Doctor 


than want something to slur and blacken/during the past century have considerably 
Friends with, wrotealetter [ know not where,| changed, until the final decision is most de- 
but dated it from Bridlington prison in West-|cidedly favorable to its value. 
Jersey. It must have been dated on the out-| I will select only three authors, who are 
side of the prison, the doors being locked, so} ornithologists, each one an authority for eco- 
that he could not get into it; yet this went| nomic natural history of his time, covering a 
current far off, ‘that George Keith was in|space of a hundred years, and showing the 
prison ;’ consequently by Friends’ procurement,| gradual progress of the opinion as to the 
they being chief at the helm of government in| value of the sparrow. 
those three Provinces. T. F. Bock, in 1784, considered the sparrow 
“T asked, ‘what he had to say to all this,/ simply as a nuisance, so injurious and obnox- 
for it was all provable?’ He did not object] ious, he demanded that the Legislature should 
one word against what I had said, but vainly| be applied to for its destruction ; this was car- 
hoping for better success relating to his un-|ried out several times with such a pernicious 
dertaking in Old Eagland, finding me (as he| effect, that the sparrow had to be introduced 
might suppose) so well versed in the Ameri-| again. 
can affairs, hoped (no doubt) that I had been| F. M. Bechstein, in 1795, says: ‘‘The food 
more ignorant of the affairs in Britain: but|of the sparrow, insects and grains, indicates 
_ man, he sped as ill there also; for he; him to be beneficial as well as injurious. In 
oastingly said, ‘since it pleased God to open| spring, he visits all fruit trees, collects cater- 
his eyes to see into the worst of the Quakers’| pillars from the leaves and flowers, and kills 
errors ; although,’ he said, ‘charity did oblige|an exceedingly large number of May-beetles 
him to construe every thing at the best whilst| to feed his young. In the summer, he lives 
in fellowship with them, but since they were} on the seeds of lettuce and spinach, on young 
80 opened,’ as he said, ‘he had been instru-| peas, cherries, grapes, and berries. In the 
mental to bring from Quakerism, to the good| fall, he goes into the grain field and eats a 
old mother church in Old England five hun-| large quantity of ripening or ripe grain. The 
dred people.’ I replied, «that is not true:’ if] greatest benefit he confers is in the destruction 
he rightly considered what he had done in|of innumerable noxious insects, May-beetles, 
Old Kngland, be had little cause to boast:| pea-grubs, caterpillars, and grasshoppers, to 
‘for,’ I said, ‘I thought about as many per-|feed his young.” The sparrow is from this not 
sons as he spoke of hundreds, would make up/so injarious as he was declared to be in former 
the number there ; and if there was occasion,| times, and upon the whole is certainly more 
I could name all or most of them:’ and withal| beneficial than harmful. I know towns where 


they like men of peace and religion overlooked| Hagen to enter his protest. He says: The 
it all, and he like a man full of malice, rather|sparrow literature is large, and opinions 
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which he leaves untouched. In former times 
people were shortsighted enough to hunt 
and to kill the sparrow; now opinion has 
changed. All intelligent horticulturists es- 
pecially will never persecute the sparrow.” 
l'hese opinions are based upon observations 
made through a century ; and supported by 
authors of acknowledged reputation, while 
the decisions of the “ Nuttall Club” are given 
after only the observations of a few years. 

Nobody has ever contended that the spar- 
row is a beauty or a charming singer. In- 
deed, he is only an indefatigable business 
man, minding first his own affairs, as is not 
uncommon among business men. But he is 
admirably adapted for his business—which is 
to destroy insects; he is very enduring, stay- 
ing through the winter, when few other 
insect-eating birds are here; be begins to 
breed much earlier, and breeds much oftener, 
than other birds, and is therefore, more able 
to give an effective help in the destruction of 
insects and weeds. 

I consider the sparrow to be a valuable ad- 
dition to the native birds, and most certainly 
beneficial for both horticulturists and farmers. 
—American Agriculturist. 


The Plumber and Sanitary Engineer says 
that an official of the Boston Board of Health, 
who has been called to examine nearly two 
hundred houses in that city in which diph- 
theria occurred, reports that in every instance 
he has discovered a derangement of the waste 
pipes either above or below the surface be- 
fore they entered the sewers. 

A recent number of the same journal con- 
tains an article by Geo. E. Waring, which 
states, that on the 12th day of 3d mo., a gar- 
dener, his wife and six children occupied, in 
usual good health, a very complete cottage on a 
country seat at Newport. The cottage stands 
on high ground, overlooking the sea, and the 
situation is one of extreme salubrity. On the 
evening of that day one of the children was 
attacked with diphtheria. Within ten days 
every member of the family had been attack- 
ed, and fifteen days after the first outbreak 
the six children were all dead and the father 
and mother were slowly recovering. 

On examining the premises at the request 
of the Mayor of the city, G. E. Waring found 
that the cause of the disease was the poison- 
ous gases arising from defective drainage. 


Notwithstanding the confusions in this lat- 
ter day are uncommonly great, it is presum- 
able, from the abatement of persecution on 
account of religion, that the light of trath is 
secretly gaining the ascendency in the world ; 


told him, ‘that some of those few, whilst|sparrows were killed as injurious, but the|for as light increases, the objects which dark- 


among us, were grown to be neither honor-| fruit trees there never had fruit, though other 
able nor comfortable to us.’ I urged George,| towns in the neighborhood had plenty of it. 
if he could, to name or make appear more in| The cause was, that the caterpillars were not 
number than [ had mentioned, that he had so| killed by the sparrows. ‘Through loss came 
gathered, as he had falsely said. This was| wisdom; the sparrows were again introdaced, 
& great stroke upon him, and put him to ajand it was found more profitable to protect 
stand. the fruit trees and vines against their depre- 
“ By this time he appeared somewhat glut-| dation by simple artificial means. 
ted with the sharp sword and keen arrow the| Dr. C. W. I. Gloger, in 1858, says: “The 
Lord gave me, which cut and wounded deep,|formerly much abused sparrow is often an 
so that from this time I did not find in our|impudent fellow, but be eats insects as long 
after encounters, he appeared at any time so|as they are to be found. With some predi- 


bold and desperately hardy, but rather ex-| lection, he collects leaf-lice from the buds of 


pressed himself, although very wickedly, yet|shrubs, and trees, and feeds his yoang with 
in a softer tone. He was now for being gone,|caterpillars. Certainly the sparrow merits 
threatening us with what he would do on the} well the few cherries and grapes which he 
morrow ; but I reminded him, that he was to'steals, as he protects so many other fruits, 


ness conceals become more and more visible. 
—Dillwyn’s Reflections. 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 1, 1878. 











In listening to the ministerial communica- 
tions of some who visit the churches, pro- 
fessedly to proclaim among them the truths 
of the Gospel, the minds of the hearers are 
sometimes clothed with sadness by the publi- 
cation of doctrines opposed to the Christian 
experience which they have acquired in their 
spiritual journey ; doctrines, which are like 
tares sown among the wheat, that may spring 
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up and grow, to the scrious injury of the | fornia, $3,830,776 by sea from abroad. Exported $5,-| bate brought a — thet the real issue Was 
charch. 060,591. : approval or condemnation of the Government’s policy 
Ao thes tects beck th « of Grace Two thousand two hundred live hogs have been |in utilizing the Indian troops. Under that interpreta- 
aay Soe SRS GUSl CaS ere Si ; placed on board a steamship now loading at Boston for |tion the House voted on it. If the resolution had been 
in their own hearts, they recall the warnings | iverpool. carried, it would have been accepted by all the world 
which the Spirit of Christ uttered in the soul| The southern part of Wisconsin was visited by a very |as a vote of censure.” Since Count Schouvaloff’s re. 
against evil; the clear convictions of guilt destructive tornado on the night of the 23d ult. It de-}turn to London, it is generally believed the two govern. 
caused by indulging in forbidden things ; the | Vastated sections of the State where there are no tele- | ments have been working toward a peaceful settlement 
ie - 5s : rs q|sraphs, hence the information is meagre, but enough is|of the Eastern complication, A telegram from London 
terrify ing sense of Divine displeasure Incurred |ynown to show serious loss of life and property. Re-|on the 27th, says, “ Accounts from every capital in 
by yielding to temptation; the awful fears Of} ports from Madison state thirty lives lost, and from | Europe concur as to the main feature of the political 
a future retribution which was felt to be justly | fifty to one hundred injured in that county alone. The |news, namely, the certainty of the early meeting of the 
merited ; the strong conflicts between the de-| course of the storm was from south-west to north-east, Congress, but considerable anxiety is still apparent 
sire to gratify selfish propensities, and the and was attended with thunder and lightning of the about the military preparations and the situation before 
: aS y er Siete he | most terrifying nature. The belt of country it traversed | Constantinople.” 
voice of God commanding to refrain ; and the is low and wet—a favorable condition for the develop-| The balloting in the cotton strike districts, on the 
sweet seasons of favor when the heart was} ment of atmospheric electricity. compromise proposal, passed off quietly on the 23d ult, 
humbled and baptized into true tenderness} During the 4th month, the Central Pacific Railroad | but only a very small part of those voting, favored the 
and contrition, and living desires were raised ‘carried 2594 eastern, and 4370 westward bound passen- ——. ie are oe rT 
: , a anil ‘ ers Some interesting statistics of the cotton manufacturin 
to be obedient followers of the Lord, and ‘i In the Cabinet meeting on the 2Ist ult., Secretary |industry of Great Britain, is contained in a cireslara 
prayers were begotten for strength to be faith-| sherman submitted a statement showing, that in the |issued. It states there are 470,000 looms employed in 
ful in the future. They feel that all these) fiscal year thus far, there is a deficiency of $11,000,000 |the United Kingdom, of which 130,000 are now stand- 
were part of that great work of regeneration | in the revenues, as compared with those of correspond-| ing idle. Prior to the strike, the average weekly con- 
carried on in the heart by Christ himecif—a ling period last year ; also showing a decrease of $8,000,- |sumption of cotton was 58,000 bales. The looms now 
work, which man is utterly unable to accom- 000 in the expenditures. jidle used about 13,000 bales weekly, which was almost 
ae ; ane oe There are two or three Senate bills granting a sub-|exclusively American cotton. The number of opera- 
plish without the assistance of Him, who said sidy to the Brazillian line of steamships. The amount | tives idle is stated to be 70,000. So extensive a strike 
to Peter formerly, ‘If | wash thee not, thou] of money named in each of these is understood to be \has not occurred in the previous history of the trade. 
hast no part with me.” inserted for the purpose of testing the feeling of the| Orders have been received in Liverpool to shi 
In these days we may hear this wondrous ose a : — emeieee — will ence a en cotton for consumption in the mills of Bom- 
> y Tk ae : igi made in the Senate to attach the House subsidy bill to} bay. 
work of the Great Refiner Spoken of wav thing the postal appropriation bill. This would give $100,000| The China Famine Relief Committee have received 
to be accomplished, by simply believing the : 


. : : , a year to each line to Brazil. la dispatch from Shanghai, announcing that there has 
Scripture record of our Saviour’s history and| ‘The receipts of the Patent Office, from 1st mo. Ist to | been a rainfall in several provinces. Sowing is general, 
offices, and accepting Him, by a mental pro-|5th mo. Ist, 1878, were $263,963.26, being in excess of and the prospects for the harvest are encouraging. 
cess, which can be performed at our pleasure. expenditures $75,585.88. a ; The Calcutta correspondent of the Times, telegraphs 
Such superficial doctrine, the true Christian Che Bureau of Engraving and Printing has delivered that virulent cholera has appeared at Morar. Of 41 
: I a eee : . $19,260,000 in silver certificates to the U. S. Treasury. | Europeans attacked, 30 died. One hundred cases among 
cannot receive; for it is contradicted by that) Thirteen buildings in Augustine, Fla., including the the native population are reported. 
which he himself has seen and tasted, and! University of Florida, were destroyed by fire on the|- At Constantinople, five thousand refugees have sent 
his hands have handled, of the Word of Life.}25th ult. A fire in Ottowa, Ohio, the same morning, |@ deputation to the Porte asking relief, declaring that 
He cannot but pity the young and inex- — a weer es — Long Island straw works, their — had failed and sickness was increasing 
perienced, who are in danger of being misled, in Carona, L. I., were burned on the night of the 24th, |among them. 


; 7 : ; There were 256 deaths in this city during the past 
and induced to build their hopes on an insuffi-| week. From consumption, 58; inflammation of the 


° . . Sa . : FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 
cient foundation ; and be mourns over the low | lungs, 11; typhoid fever, 4; scarlet fever, 8 ; disease of | a Frankford (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia 
it) . nee j 7 : > ag ae P . ? ; 
condition of the church which allows such | the heart, ll. ; | Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 
ministers to go forth to bewilder and lead eae oye ——- an to Oe Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
astray the people. oe d s ree Se ae a and that port, | made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
. : : p : says, during the year 1877, 474 vessels from this coun- | Managers 
How amet is tne a of our fore-| try arrived there with American productions, goods and |“___"S— 
fathers in the Truth! - Thomas Story says:|manufactures. The increase over the previous year! ~7 ree me = 
“We had been as other men, subject to com-) being very great. gga OO Te SS Oe eee Se ee 
‘ Se eR ce ae, The P EEE . 97}, |GRIFFITH, in the 47th year of her age, a member of 
mon infirmities and ignorant of God, as to any he “otter investigating committee met on the 27th |. Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia § 

: . 5 ea ) ult., and after discussing the general scope of the in- Be eee een & ee eS See oe 
experience of his presence and divine work-| yectioati ij " oes 0 \the Northern District. Having lived an exemplary 
es seate oe : vestigation, adjourned without action to the 29th. Lif dd 5, al 
ing in us, till it pleased Him, in his own good-| Half the town of Mariana, Ark., is reported to have| i q as the ee selli ~ ae much ca valid) 
ness and mercy, to visit us by the Spirit of|been burned on the 26th ult. Twenty-three thousand a cer Sea ate che a 

s.3 ee eS oe rn | dollars worth of coal belonging to the gas y z eee eee . 
his Son, Christ; through which we had know Dl and “we ial eas firm of Bi ley eC Daneel’ endeavored to do; and saying, she could testify that He 
a time of condemnation and humiliation for] yy. E Em : Brey & oy poctrolt, ‘had been a great support to her in many hours of trial 
; el Mich., and the business portion of Putnamville, Indiana, |” . : 
sins past, and true repentance and forgiveness;| were destroved by fire the same day |since she had been on a bed of sickness. Her relatives 
and believing in Him, through the work of] Markets, &c—American gold 101. U.S. sixes, 1881 jand friends have the consoling assurance that through 


nd belt rket a S. sixes, 1881, a Savi g _ gh 
his Spirit and power in our minds, He, with|109; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 104}; do. 1867, 1073; do the mercy of her Saviour, she is now joined to that in 

















7 ef hia @ a a 1868, 110. New 5’s, 106: new 44 ants. 105: new 4/numerable company who, having come out of great 
the light yw noch - re ee sel te ion cents, 1014 : science ami \tribulation, have washed their robes and made them 
; our fi ; Dy which also He sanc > NE aati . . ite i ‘ 
ao “ten! sad  alucataah nto “aie Seuuir Cotton.—There was a fair demand for local trade. white in the blood of the Lamb. 
’ . s se ‘ 


Inlonda‘s ' ‘ ot : ——, on the evening of 8th of 5th mo. 1878, Lypra, 
vp _ oa 11 a 11§ cts, and 11} cts. per pound |wife of Daniel Barker, in the 73d year of her age, an 
> smi 9 aSi-ete ts bent 3 ard @steemed elder and member of Deep River Monthl 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. sie att ee ae ae ak a Meeting, Guilford Co., N.C. She was faithful in ful 


Unitep States.—Preparations are now being made| gallon for home use. filling ae duties through life, with a meek and os 
in New York for an Arctic expedition, in search of Sir} Flour—Pennsylvania family, $5.25 a $5.75; Ohio aed afl She was a loving and faithful wife, sa 
John Franklin. A schooner of 100 tonsis being strength-| family, $5.50 a $6.00; Kentucky patent, $7 a $7.25 5h 7 a a oe and 7 exemplary teens 
ened and prepared for the purpose, and is expected to] Minnesota patent, #7 a $7.50. Rye flour, $3 per barrel, | *"O0U8? Ber - illness was short, yet death was not 
be ready to sail about the 10th of next month. Grain—Wheat, southern amber, $1.27 a $1.28 ; west- |unlooked wa by her, and she gave evidence that = 

A serious accident occurred at the Sixth Avenue]ern red, $1.20 a $1.24; western white, $1.28 a $1.30 per seed tate the oe a — ot corn fally spe to Be ood 
Railroad depot, N. Y., on the morning of the 25th ult.| bushel. Rye, 66 a 67 cts. per bushel. Corn, 48 a 51 |“) die ty “thes feat Gen. eel nee ee bop he 
Two floors of the grain depot, being overladen, gave|cts. per bushel. Oats, 35 a 36 cts fur choice white, and | “7° @l® ti ~ heir i oan, a — Spars, we ies 
way, and the whole mass was precipitated on the lower| 31 a 33 cts. per bushel for mixed. \shen a a 
floor ; a number of workmen were engaged in the build-| _Seeds.—Clover, dull at 6} a 7 cts. per lb.; Timothy, i" — he 13th of Stl : f 
ing at the time, two of whom were killed, and two others | $1.35 a $1.37 per bushel, and flaxseed $1.30 a $1.35. ° lh OBI F : - = yy aon 290 1878, at the residence 0 
dangerously wounded. Beef cattle were dull, 2400 head arrived and sold at Per son-in-law, — Morgan, Parkersville, Chester he 

The silver vault in course of construction in the sub-|5} a 6 cts, for extra Penna. and western steers, and 4! pen er ye —_ of the late Thomas S. ——— 
treasury, in New York, is expected to be finished about|a 5} cts. per pound for fair to good. Sheep sold at 3} eat = = seats wae? - = 74th ed ; 
the middle of 8th month. It is 47 feet in length, 24|a 4} cts. per pound as to condition. Hogs were firmer, | oy, ae ani of Kennet Monthly Meeting, enna. 
feet wide, and 12 feet high. It will hold $40,000,000] and sold at 4} a 53 cts. per pound as to quality. : tt Ct on ae illness, of nearly five — 
in silver. The floor will be two inches thick, of iron| ForE1r@N.—London.—In the House of Commons on | wall “ oe pees ag and resignation to the Divine 
and steel; an elevator will be built for moving the|the 23d ult., Lord Hartington’s resolution “That n will, and we reverently trust she has been permitted to 


silver, force be raised or kept by the crown in time of peace, enter into everlasting rest. — 
The movement of gold at New York, from 1st mo.|save within India, without the sanction of Parliament,” | , 
eee ee : = a ; oa See ae ’ AM H. PILE, PRINTE 
Ist to 5th mo. 11th, is thus reported : Receipts $11,899,-] was defeated by a very much larger majority than was WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 


876, of which $8,069,000 came overland from Cali-|expected. The Times says: “This was because the de-! No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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